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THE MAIN RIVER. 

Tue Main River rises in the dim beginnings, and 
flows clearly through some ten years, as the Tiber 
of my youth. No one ever called it ‘The Main ;’ 
indeed, there are waters elsewhere to which poets 
and others have given this title. It is simply ‘ the 
main river, as distinguished from its tributaries ; 
and though a few persons, who affected wider or 
more accurate knowledge than the inhabitants of 
the district through which it flowed, tried occa- 
sionally to call it the Linnet, this distinction was 
generally rejected, and the stream in question 
continued to be called the main river for some two 
or three long miles of its course. I believe it 
came to be thus honourably mentioned first in the 
street by the bridge, where there was a ‘ diving- 
place ’—that is, a place where the bed was deepened, 
and the women dipped their pails for water. 
Immediately below this, on the other side of the 
bridge, it was parted into two streams, afterwards 
united, which encompassed the premises of Mr 
Potter, butcher. There was a ‘diving-place, or 
‘deeving, in one of these branches, close by the 
corner where Knacker Blomfield had his shop. 
But the chief deeving was in the main river, by 
the bridge ; and when the streams, divided by the 
butcher’s yard, met again in one, and crept slowly 
through the fen, where it received many sluggish 
contributions of ditch-water, it was indisputably 
the main river, and kept this title against all- 
eomers, till it met the stream from S——t. Even 
then, we livers by its source spoke of their united 
waters by the name of our own contingent, till 
they approached I——h, when we yielded, and 
admitted the hopelessness of giving the _ I——h 
river any designation but its own. True, we had 
the satisfaction of feeling that the I——h river 
would have been a poor concern without our help ; 
and considering that this, too, soon lost its title, 
we fell contentedly back upon the exclusive 
assertion of our own, where the main river flowed 
supreme from the street throughout the whole 
course of the fen. 

The Main River is one of the first things I 


can remember, and I thankfully look back upon 
it as a source of mystery, for whence did it come? 
Perhaps the most conspicuous phase of its exist- 
ence was in the street, where it was crossed by a 
weather-worn brick arch, on the parapets of which 
the idlers of the village sat, guarding the straits 
of intercourse and traffic, for whoever passed 
through the place, or moved from one end to the 
other of the street, necessarily came close under 
the view of the double fringe of idlers. Hence, 
the main river was connected with the Forum or 
Pall Mall of the place. The low wall of the bridge 
was its club windows. All this, and more, heaped 
honour on the main river in the street. It seemed 
to burst at once into conspicuous fame. But where 
did it come from? As you stood upon the bridge, 
and looked up-stream, you saw it bend aside over 
its smooth black bed of mud towards the low 
meadows. But beyond them were high encircling 
fields, where the clods were dry, and the dust rose 
from the harrow. This geological arrangement, of 
course, accounted for the river, which not only 
rose from several springs in the bottom, at the 
foot of the fields, but was much aided by their 
drainage. But it was my persuasion that no water 
could come from dry land, and that therefore the 
fact of the main river was inscrutable, mystic ; 
so I do not wonder at faith in river-gods and 
other mistakes which are set down as foolish by 
enlightened practical men. Those imaginative 
heathens have small justice done to them. It was, 
may be, better to believe in the living deities of 
the woods and the springs, than to judge the forest 
and the fountain only by the tests of the timber- 
yard and the canal. There is a touch of divine 
instinct, and a capacity for receiving divine lessons 
in the soul, which sees or even suspects something 
more than dead marketable materials in the pro- 
duct of the earth. St Paul recognised the faith 
latent in those who built their altar to the 
‘unknown God! 

The upper part of the main river, just above the 
bridge, where it first gathered the contributions of 
the springs and slow drainage of the meadows, was 
sluggish and narrow. In Jater years, we could 
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leap across it; but though the water was shallow, 
the bed of mud over which it flowed was deep. I 
remember once jumping short, and fixing myself 
immovably in soft yy A about a foot 
from the opposite brink, and om bee be fairly 

ulled out like a cork or double-fanged tooth. 
Bons of these slow streams, especially on the 
coast, have a bottom so deep as to ow those 
who are unfortunate enough to get mired in them. 
What a horrible end, to oad gore down into 
a muddy death, when you set off merrily for 
a day’s shooting among the lonely stagnant dykes, 
gazed at, eng placidly by a cow on the brink, 
who suspends her rumination to wonder at your 
struggles, and then, with a flip of her tail, goes on 
with her chewing business, while you see another 
button of your waistcoat sink beneath the surface! 
Not a soul is near. I was once thus nearly suffo- 
cated. It was on the Essex flats. I had been out 
shooting alone, and coming to a wide dyke, thought 
I could scuffle through in a sort of bog-trot, by 
which these treacherous places are crossed, when, 
just as I reached the opposite side, I found I could 
draw neither foot out. I knew what that meant. 
People were sometimes wholly sucked down. I 
threw my gun on shore, and flinging myself 
forwards, just touched some strong weeds at the 
edge. By these, I drew myself, muddy and 
thankful, upon the bank. 

Horses and cows were sometimes mired in the 
main river. Poor things! I used to fancy they 
were more terrified by the ~ and shouts of 
those who assembled to rescue them, than by the 
ultimate danger of their position. It must be 
rather ve ing in the cool mud on a hot 
A 

ere om no fish but sticklebacks in the main 
river above the bridge, but we found plenty of 
= in the fen, and by the mill there were num- 

of roach, dace, and chub. In the mill-head, 
the stream was, of course, dammed up, and the 
a dry leaves of the lily lay upon the dee 
dark water. How many a time, when Valpy’s 
Delectus and the Greek Grammar were done with 
for the day, did I piece together the hazel-rod, 
and let the worm down in the clear-edged spaces, 
where the float, by those laws of attraction which 
affect the heaviest bodies as well as the lightest, 
sidled till it rested against the strong floating leaf. 

I felt profoundly aggrieved, although I was 
kindly invited to be present, when the owner let 
off as much water as possible, and dragged the 
mill-head. Truly, there was good store of pike 
and bright-scaled roach, the tyrant and his prey 
caught in the same net; but the stillness of the 
spot fled with the bustle and memory of that day, 
and I don’t think I ever cared to angle there again. 

There was indeed a ford above the mill-head, 
where dace took the fly greedily ; but the chief 
ers were below the mill, and produced 
strong chub and perch. I remember one: hole in 
particular under an old pollard willow, across the 
meadow at the bottom of the lane—that was the 
down, and curiously enough, though it generally 
seemed to contain only some half-dozen of } ee fish, 
we very seldom saw or caught one anywhere else. 
But about the chub. How pleasant it was, after 

ing along the dry road, to creep, footgilt with 

the buttercups, up to the spot, and peep to see a 
of broad-backed fellows lazily sailing about 

in the clear water! They liked bumble-bees. We 


call them bumble, not humble-bees, in our parts ; 
and I used to get a store of them out of the 
before starting, generally with a battledore, as they 
the flowers. Was this cruel? It was over in a 
moment. Smack! and the coveted bait was dead 
upon the grass. Oh, how the chub rose at them! 
ou put a bee on your hook, and, standing well 
back, let him down gently to the surface of the 
water ; sometimes he was gone in a moment; the 
nearest chub put up his chin, and sucked him 
a fond disposition of our captive in the fishing- 
basket ; what hopeful patience, till the alarm caused 
by the stir of his disappearance had abated, and 
you could try for another ! 

I have not seen that hole for more than 
= ; but now that I am down here in the neigh- 

urhood of the main river once more, where 
another set of idlers sits upon the bridge, I think 
I must take the little boys of the household who 
are home for the Easter holidays, and see whether 
there are any chub in the hole now. There are 
bumble-bees enough ; one big fellow, poised in 
strident hum, is now inspecting a blossom a yard 
off my face, who am quietly writing in the green- 
house. But I don’t think I shall, after all. It is 
clear spots of memory. Prob- 
ably I shall find the , long water-worn and 
caved by the os stream, made good and flat 
with a spade. No doubt, the moss-tinted pollard 
trunk has long ago been felled and squared, and 
made into a painted m genanet There will be a 
fellow squirting liquid manure over the daisied 
field with some patent portable forcing-pump. No. 
The recollection of that cool, shady hole in the 
main river shall be left undisturbed. The boys 
must make their own discoveries in the stream, 
which, ugly and commonplace as it is, has its 
—- memories of the past made still more 

istinct by the importunate noise and mud of years 
of London work. When I walk down New Bond 
Street, and see familiar fresh-water fish on the 
wet slab at Groves’s, I think of the chub-hole 
when I was a boy, and look more kindly on the 
next imp who knocks his ‘ cat’ into my face. 

But the main river had other charms than half- 
holidays and fish. There were kingfishers, who laid 
their eggs deep in the soft, rotten bank, and drew 
sudden streaks and flashes of emerald green across 
the dark water, as ee walked by the stream-side. 
There were rats, sleek and suspicious, who swam 
away as Mungo, my terrier, capered sniffing 
along. There were moorhens, who ran with out- 
stretched neck, and filled nests with mottled eggs 
among the osier stumps. There were summer 
snipes, like great martins, whose nests I never 
found. There were, above all, in the winter-time 
occasional adventurous water-fowl, and I should 
think I remember the first mallard I ever shot at, 
which rose out of a ditch in the fen, and flew so 
long after I had pulled the trigger, that I mourned 
him as missed, till all at once he turned a sum- 
mersault in the air, and fell with a thud like a 
turkey. 

One winter, too, the frost was so sharp and long 
that we skated down the main river. The banks 
and flat low meadows were white and deep with 
snow, but the stream shewed black as ink ; and as 
we whirled down its familiar bends, we could see 
the weeds waving beneath the glass-like ice, till 
we came to the mill-head, where the exigencies of 
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business had sucked the water away, and left its 
from the river- 3 
Ah me! to all of us, I ee 
nay, is, some main river of our youth, pregnant 
with the unknown career of future enterprise, 
which looks thin and shallow to up eyes ; 
and yet how often is the stream of early days the 
main river of life! How distinctly effectual its 
' place in the history of one’s self! Surely we can 
each of us Sock Sekt ond see the first flowing 
onwards of that which marks the man. Each has 
some stream, or ditch, or puddle of the which 
still shews itself significant an , thoug! 
we have long been tossed upon the waves of this 
troublesome world. 


THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,’ &c. 
CHAPTER XXXI.—THE SLEEPING CASTLE. 


TneRE are few things that try the tender human 
heart so cruelly as the revisiting a home-scene from 
which Death, or even Absence, has taken away 
that which made it Home ; for however dear the 
external aspects of nature may be to us—and to 
some they are very dear—it is the association which 
they possess with our loves and friendships which, 
after all, forms their most sacred charm. e wood 
may wave as greenly, the fountain leap as brightly, 
alt the lake reflect the peaceful sky as faithfully 
as of yore, but there is something missing to the 
in eye, which mars their beauty more com- 
pletely than if some drought had stripped the trees 
of every leaf, and robbed the stream of its song, 
and the mere of its silver flood. Nature seems 
cruel then. 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ! 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae weary, fu’ o’ care! 


is a thought that stabbed many a breast, before 
Burns so touchingly expressed it. 


Never—never. And yet the sun shines, as in the 
days wont to — us, the 

eaven, at night, lost a single star. 
to end,’ poet, ps differ- 
ent from the Ayrshire Ploughman, but equally sus- 
ceptible of this divine ‘from end to end of all 
the landscape undern I find no place that doth 
not breathe some gracious memory of my friend.’ 
But while he was with us, what had we to do with 
memories ? us, although the 
scene remains the same—lovely as ever, ready 
to enchant new eyes ; the heartless beauty smiles 
even upon us, who have found out her ood. 
Yet nature is not false for being fair. It is we who 
are altered, and not She. It is spring with her 
again, as it was with us once—ah me, how long ago! 
—for she renews her youth-time yearly. e 
summer odours are as sweet now as then, and borne 
by the same bright clear airs, which drive the self- 
same seas of meadow-grass, although their shores 
may shift a little (as those of ocean do) from copse 


eoverlets of wild-flowers, invite us as of old—only 
we are no longer children. The shadows flicker and 
pass athwart the face of the pool, and fade away 
into light (like a good man’s death), exactly as they 
were wont to do; but in the faithful de we 
see a wan, worn face, and the white h 
once the smile was mirrored, and the crown of 
flowers. The garden, to our eyes, has become a 
wilderness, nay, ev of tombs, beneath each 
of which is buried a dead joy. 

Thus was it with Mildred Clyffard, as her long 
lonely journey northwards drew to its close, 
through the windows of the post-chaise she 
to discern the well-remembered scenes amid which 
her love had ripened for him who was no longer 
with her. She had travelled all night, and at early 
dawn, Ribble had shot up before her fair and green, 
with its great wall of limestone looking in the dis- 
tance like a mural crown; Ribble—within which 
her troth had been first plighted. Then for many 
an hour her way lay through a land of rocks and 
streams, where every stone might have borne 
Raymond’s name, and every runlet babbled it, so 
instinct was it with his memory. The spring-time 
seemed to mock her with its joy. It was nearly 
mid-day when the wheels to rattle over the 
uneven village street that led to the Hall gates. 
The last time they had done so, it was when 
she fled with her lover on the very eve of her 
threatened marriage with Rupert. Strange to say, 
she felt less terror in thus returning alone to brave 
the malice of her aunt, and the anger of him she 
had so slighted, than upon that occasion. She had 
then feared for Raymond, and listened for the 
clanging hoofs of the pursuer with a sinking heart ; 
but now against him Grace Clyffard had done her 
worst, which was so bad that even she was glutted 
with it; while was not Mildred there to her 
child’s ee gene from she knew not 
what, fellow-guardian with she knew not whom— 
and did it not behove her above all things not to 


fear ! 

The potetates had drawn many a familiar face 
of child and woman to the Fm the hamlet, 
but the park itself, seen over the sunk fence, ap- 
peared unusually destitute of life forsuch an hour ; 
no keeper with his gun, no labourer with axe in 
hand about the plantations, no blue-aproned bearer 
of vegetables from the kitchen- n, NO message- 
that led to the village— 
no external sign of life, in short, such as is 
ordinarily visible about a great country Household, 
was there. The porter at the lodge, too, could not 
easily be roused ; and while she waited, through the 


~~ iron the long avenue shewed 
the co’ ~ oor opened, 
back mechanically, for she knew the man would 
start to recognise the face of runaway ‘ Miss 
Mildred as was;’ but she 
known voice in expostulation with t t-boy. 
‘You know, my man, it’s no use wea. ene 
anybody here at this time,’ quoth Giles the porter. 
‘Why, can’t you let a poor devil, who scarcely 
remembers what a night’s rest is like, take a little 


sleep 


replied the other in a tone so low that Mildred 
could scarcely catch the words. 


‘Nay,’ grinned Giles, ‘but that only makes it 
worse. Master will have no such folk within 
his doors.’ 


‘ Ay, but she comes to visit Mistress Clyffard.’ 


fn cornfield. The cradles of fresh moss, with their 
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In a moment, the were thrown back, and 
through her veil, Mildred could see the porter 
tudes of respect, —e is eyes with hi 
hand, as though the glory of the exalted personage 
to whom he was doing honour was ost too 
great to look upon. 

The deer, that had been wont to keep at a con- 
siderable distance from the avenue, were now feed- 
ing close beside it, and cantered nimbly off as 
the chaise rattled by ; while the rooks, more easily 
moved than of yore, rose in a single cloud from the 
swinging branches, and like a household roused by 
night-alarm, inquired of one another hoarsely what 
was wrong ; whereupon some answered ‘ Thieves !’ 
and some cried ‘Fire!’ and others (who seemed 
half asleep) murmured ‘Both! Both!’ As the 
visitor drew nearer to the house itself, the —_ 
on the terrace began to scream; but 
remarked to herself how strange it was that, save 
the deep bay of the blood-hounds, not a note came 
from the distant kennel where the foxhounds lay, 
and from whence such a tumult had been wont of 
old to issue in the daytime at the echo of hoofs 
from the co rd. No sound of human tongue 
was heard, no cheerful noises such as the morning 
brings to every dwelling ; no human face came to 
the blinded windows of the upper floors, and those 
beside the door were shuttered close. 

boy, letti own the glass with a trembli 

d, a thinking with agony of a small white 
face, growing pointed and thin, and cold little 
hands, which she had not been in time even to put 
crosswise over the sinless breast. ‘Speak, man, 
and tell me the whole truth.’ 

* Well, ma’am,’ returned the young fellow, miti- 
ing the Craven dialect for her benefit as well as 
was able ; ‘it’s what I can’t incense you about 

in a crack, but I’ll not lee toye. The , you 
see, he’s odd, and will have nothing done in the 
daytime. All the folks here gets up at eve, and 
to bed in the morning. It’s mackly that 
Bote all ales and will give me time to tell 
the tale before they answer 
hes lile brains, and some’s an outshut;* and 
Mistress Clyffard, she has brains for hersel as well 
as for Squire Rupert.’ 

‘But he must be stark-staring mad,’ exclaimed 
Mildred involuntarily, ‘thus habitually to turn 
night into day,’ 

‘You ’ve about hit the sticklebutt, ma'am ; but 
“mad’s” a hard word, and a bad one’ (here he 
looked cautiously around him) ‘to speak of here- 
abouts. Besides, we be 
so much ing. It would not be wise in the 
mistress f> lock Bim up like the rest of ’em. 
Better hev a bairn wi’ a mucky faace than wesh its 
noas off.’ 

‘Then this poor eman is only suffered to 
be at large to serve the purposes of another ?’ 

‘Nay, ma’am,’ returned the boy apprehen- 
sively ; ‘I know nothing mysel—I only tell what 
I have been told ; and if the great folk here should 
come to learn it, they would tak uncouth} at poor 

‘But what a dreadful hypocrisy, what an acted 
lie must all things here’—— 

‘Tush, ma’am, dinna flite,’§ interrupted the 


* An outbuilding, an additional place of stowage for 
that article. 
i t Take offence. § Scold. 


everywhere. again, I say not 
o’ what I told ye. Ye braad o’ me,* I see, and 
have an honest kindly h or I should never ha’ 
spoken.—But what name I say, for here is 


ing at last.’ 
‘ Mrs Clyffard.’ 

‘Saints and soldiers! What, are ye braad o’ 
them? Then I wish I’d never gees But folk 
ses out when ther i’ drink ; indeed, indeed 
ma'am, I made too free with the liquor this cold 


morning. 

‘Do not fear,’ returned Mildred smiling. ‘I am 
not of their race, although of their name ; nor am 
I and Mrs Clyffard such friends, although we are 
relatives.’ 

‘Then, for any sake, returned the man confi- 
dentially, ‘let us shog back again to Lancaster, 
while yet we may. Wae worth ye, if ye stay here, 
and be an unfriend of the mistress. Come; for 
your kind face, and the trouble in it, I will take 
ye back, and risk all—ay, though there’s an 
ill-looking devil on the b yonder—I wonder 
where he sprung from ?—loitering there for no 

and as much as to say: “ What we have 
stolen, that we keep.” Say the word, and I ’ll ride 
him down like muck. Let him take care of his 
taahs. + 

‘Thank you much,’ returned Mildred ully ; 
‘but I have come hither of my own will, and am 
not afraid to stay here. Nevertheless, as she 
looked back in the direction indicated by her new 
friend, and beheld the gaunt form of the man 
Cator standing upon the narrow way, as though 
indeed to forbid her egress, she felt that she had 
need of all her courage. 

The next moment, the door was opened by Mrs 
Clyfiard. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—A WEEK’S REPRIEVE. 


*You have come at last, niece; I have waited 
for you long,’ said the Lady of Clyfte letting fall 
her ice-cold syllables one by one, like drops from 
a petrifying spring. ‘If I do not take your hand, 
it is not because I am not glad to see you.’ 

Resolute, severe, unbending as ever was Grace 

ytfard, in voice and gesture ; but her fair features 
had suffered change. The brow was no lon 
smooth, and the lithe form had lost its Be 

Trouble, and what is worse than trouble, 
the anxiety of ge-te dread solicitude of one 
who drives a chariot on a city wall, unfenced on 
either side, and dares not for his life look right 
or left, but always to his plunging steeds—had 
worn at last her wondrous youth away. More- 
over, she seemed to take no pains to keep it; 
her attire was loose, and her fine hair unbraided, 
although it was plain she had not been roused 
from her bed, as other inhabitants of the Hall 
had been by this time. And indeed Grace 
Clyffard, it was said, now never slept. Per- 
haps, had Ralph been alive, she would have con- 
trived to retain her marvellous beauty, but now, 
as though aware it was of little use to her, she 
neglected it, unwomanly in that asin all else. A 
look of scorn which had sat upon her, when she first 
appeared, faded away as she gazed in Mildred’s 
face, and marked its calm resolve. Twice had her 


* You are of the same breed, or character, as myself. 
+ Toes. 
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niece essayed to speak, and twice ‘had failed, but 
it was easy to observe that her inability did not 

from fear. Even Tobias Drayson, who 
was himself by no means free from apprehensions, 
could see that, as, after lifting the luggage into 
the hall, he threw into his farewell scrape at 
the door a a pathy than could 
have been exp’ from all the bows that Lord 
Chesterfield ever made in his life. 

‘Stay one moment,’ cried Mildred to this friend 
of three hours’ standing, who was about to leave her 
in the keeping of her mortal foe: ‘there may have 
been some mistake here after all—Mrs Clyffard, 
where is my child ?’ 

‘She is in Lucy Cator’s ch a servant new 
to you, I think, but very faithful. Must you needs 
see her now ?” 

‘Here, and at once!’ returned Mildred resolutely. 
‘I will not stir, except to leave this house, unless 
I see her ; unless I hold her in my hands.’ 

The hideous thought that already pierced 
the mother’s breast was again at work ; she ed 
lest this fiendish her — to 
the ear, might y give to her orp arms 
her Millydeal. 

‘Your child is safe and well enough,’ returned 
Mrs Clyffard with a sneer; ‘this bell will bring 
her in t minutes, There!’ She rang it. ‘ But 
do not look so , niece, for be sure I did not 
ask you to Clyffe Hall to play the mourner. 

e cruel shaft sped not home ; the mother had 
no ears save for the sounds she hungered for—the 
echo of a tiny footfall, and the babble of a baby 
tongue. Tobias, too, with head aside, awaited 
them with not a little interest ; and presently they 
came. 

‘Run, then—run to mamma,’ cried a woman’s 
voice, not unkindly, and then was heard the 
pompous stagger of an infant’s feet, and the crow 
that bespeaks pedestrian confidence ; and like an 
arrow from the bow, forth darted Mildred, and 
caught her child up as it strained, like hound in 
] to meet her from its nurse’s hand, and h 
it to her breast, and kissed and fondled it, and rocked 
hod the gua of gratfal 

= away, than her eye glanced contd the 
oor. It was closed ; Tobias was standing by it no 

] , and there was a dull sound of wheels. 

‘It will be better both for you, niece, and for 
your child,’ said Mrs Clyffard, in her sibilant voi 
‘not to think any more of what I read in your mi 
just now. You have foiled me once, it is true, but 
once with me is enough.’ 

Mildred trembled. 

‘You fear,’ continued Mrs Clyffard triumphantly, 
but speaking still so low that not a sound reached 


darest thou speak to me of ae ? she could 
not have expressed more hate and loathing, than 
did her shrinking form, that seemed to fear pollu- 
tion from the woman’s touch, and poison from the 
im ! 


‘No, niece; that is no longer necessary. But 


see you speak him fair, and promise what he asks 
for. There is no harm in humouring a madman. 
since when you broke your faith with him and me, 
and fled—as did your false mother before you— 
from kith and kin, to link yourself with their 
sworn enemy. I cannot quench the anger of my 
eyes the while I speak of it, but I have forgiven 
you this, and Rupert has forgotten it. He deems 
that every morrow is his ——— morn; and 
therefore, that the night may pass the quicker with 
him than if, on a sleepless pillow, he lay longing 
for his gipsy bride, he turns it into day—hunts, 
shoots, and fishes by moonlight, or by torchlight if 
there be no moon, and makes the name of the Mad 
Clyffard a wonder and a jest the country through. 
And he is mad, too; so mad, niece, that ‘if T did 
but tell him “That is Mildred’s child, she that is 
widow of thy brother,” he would pluck her from 
thine arms, and dash her brains out on yonder 
courtyard stones; and yet the law would hold him 
h But the law stirs not of itself; and if I 
have his name set to a certain parchment, written 
out and ready for his signing more than two years 
back, and which he would have signed upon the 
very day on which he called you his—you ungrate- 
ful girl—I say that even now, should he but sign 
it, there being no greedy heirs to le with me 
and dispute my rights, the thing would hold; an 

all this goodly heritage, on which I have fixed my 
eyes these many years, and have yearned after as 
you—weak fool—have yearned after that babe 
these ten days, shall henceforth be mine—mine— 
mine ! 

Grace Clyffard clasped her hands as though she 
were invoking a blessing from High Heaven upon 
her sinful soul. So rapt in greed, that for a 
moment she forgot the very presence of her niece, 
Then suddenly she swooped upon her with : ‘ Thou 
darest not thwart me, Mildred ; thou darest not 
come between me and such a prize! If loss of all 
thou lovest—who hast already lost so much, and 
canst afford to lose so ill—has terror for thee, pla 
me not false again! When wilt thou see Rupert ?’ 

‘ Alas, Aunt Grace, I fear’—— 

‘When—when, I say?’ exclaimed the pitiless 
woman, not stormfully, as the winds beat and the 
rains fall, but fiercely, as the hailstones rattle and 
hiss. ‘To-day, to-morrow? A week hence, if you 
will have it so; but when once named, see you 
depart not from the time. I will not brook post- 
ponement for an hour.’ 

‘Then I will see him now, -quoth Mildred 
resolutely. ‘Here, at once: I am ready. Let 
him come, 

‘Fool, would you have him rend you limb 
from limb, you and the child as well? You know 
not what you ask. No, nor yet to-morrow. Those 
sunken cheeks must be plumped out, those eyes 
harbour no tears, those mournful ents be 
exchanged for others befitting one on the threshold 
of her bridal. A week hence it shall be. You hear 
me, girl? Ido not mince my words; but do you 
heed? I will not take your silence for consent. 
Speak—speak, I say. What! you are contumacious? 


—Lucy, take her child !’ 
As the woman ste forward to obey her 
i Mildred cried with passion: ‘I hear ; I 


heed. I will de all you ask, if I have still my 
child ; without her, nothing. Rupert and you ma 
rend me limb from limb, as you have said, but I 


will not be parted from my child !’ 


the nurse’s ear ; ‘you fear, and you are wise. You ? 
dare not risk so great a stake as that (she pointed 
to the infant clutching in blind love its mother’s 
cheek) upon a losing game. Mind, I would not 
marry Rupert.’ 

ail ‘ Marry him!’ was all Mildred said ; but 

4 had she cried: ‘Thou fiend and murderess, with 
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sg will not be much 
you understand me, 


and myself,’ returned Mildred 
go hence to my chamber ; I cannot 
upon your wicked face.’ 

‘You are no flatterer, niece ; but that does not 
affect me. My presence shall not vex you longer 
now, hor any more, unless your own conduct calls 
for it.—Lucy, shew Mrs Raymond Clyffard to her 
room; and see a never leave her night nor 
day, as I have y charged you—Remember, 
a week hence, and you meet Rupert Clyffard as 
his betrothed bride. Have I your word, niece 
Mildred ?” 

‘You have, Aunt Grace,’ answered Mildred 
resolutely. 

For is not ‘a week hence’ a precious boon, 
to be rejected by no human soul in nt 
peril, least of all by a woman? very 
eternity of comfort—a space wherein a score of 


unlooked-for buds of hope have time to spring up, 
any one of which may blossom into the flower 
Safety ? 


A KINGDOM WITHOUT A KING. 


LicHTENSTEIN is the name of the smallest princi- 
ity in the great German ‘ Vaterland,’ and this has 
itherto been the most remarkable thing that could 
be said about it, for in the great political world it has 
as yet played no part. It appears, however, that its 
time has now arrived; and for the benefit of those 
who might receive this bit of intelligence with a 
sceptical smile, I subjoin a few words of explana- 
tion. 


In order fully to appreciate this important ques- 
tion, it will be necessary to commence by going 
back into the past—if not so far as to the Flood, at 
least to some of the twelfth century. 

It o to believe that 
are e of vulgar extraction. e, their ances- 
tors hard antici that the House of Lichten- 
stein would ever be reckoned among the reigning 
families of Europe; but this did not affect the noble- 
ness of their quarterings. The founder of the House 
was a lively and a Lombard, and related 
to the Este family. He went to Germany with the 

ject of making his fortune, and there he married, 
1145 «D., a little princess of the House of Schwaben. 
They had not the slightest fraction of a principality, 
but they had plenty of children to educate and 

ide for. eir fortune was not very large, but 
in his quality of Lombard, the father exercised the 
lucrative business of a usurer, whenever the occasion 
presented itself. The sovereigns of those times were 
often in want of money, and our Lombard supplied 
them with this article, proper security being forth- 
coming. When the time of restitution arrived, it 
was not always convenient to the debtors to pay in 
eash, and the affair was therefore generally settled 
by means of small pieces of land, titles, or privi- 
leges. The Lichtensteiners soon became allied to 
the _—— German families. In the year 1614, 
the Emperor Matthias ceded to them, in settlement 
of their pecuniary claims, the principality of 
Troppau, in Schlesien. Ten years r, the 
Emperor Ferdinand II. added to their possessions 


the principality of J: Then they obtained 
the Bence the, Holy Roman Empire ;’ 
and by this time they had purchased the districts 
of Vadutz and en! on the borders of the 
possessions form the actual principality of Lichten- 
whieh hes tho omall oun ef Velain for 


f V. mtrary to 
e of Vienna—co its prin- 
ciples of mediatisation—resolved, from nal 
which we abstain from investigating, to maintain 
Lichtenstein as a sovereign and independent state, 
and gave it an entire vote in the German Con- 
federation. 

In return for these advantages, Lichtenstein had 
to provide a contingent of ninety men and one 
drummer to the Federal army. It is important not 
ry of these cipal’, men ng oy drummer, 
or they play a principal part in the nag 
— The subjects of the principality o 

ichtenstein, according to the last census, numbered 
7150 ; they are clever people, of a peaceable dis- 
position, but impressed with no particular awe for 
authorities. They even have a slight taint of inde- 
pendence, wiedhielly owing to close vicinity 
ly ela: after th od 

A year scarcely e e rem i 
of the map of Son De the Congress of Vienne 
when the inhabitants of Lichtenstein pe ame 
themselves to their sovereign, John L., and declared 
with rustic frankness, that they had no objection 
to being ruled by him, since the had 
decided it so; but that they found it entirely 
superfluous to pay any civil list ; besides, they were 
too few in number to contribute every year ninety 
men and one drummer to the Federal army. Prince 
John was an excellent man, and, moreover, he was 
immensely rich. He informed his subjects that he 
could do very well without any civil ‘ist ; and as 
for the Federal contingent, he concluded a conven- 
tion with the Austrian government, by which the 
latter undertook to furnish it together with its 
own. With this the loyal subjects declared them- 
selves satisfied; and well until 
the year 1836, when Prince ysius I. ascended 
the throne. In the meantime, the natives of 
Lichtenstein had made various reflections. The 
conclusions arrived at were: that a prince, even 
if paid nothing, entails sundry expenses on the 
country where he is reigning ; festivals have to be 
given, as well as solemn iences, illuminations, 

Accordingly, they sent a deputation to their new 
lord and oe mt made it’ obvious to him that 
he must indemnify the country for all expenses of 
the description alluded to, Aloysius I was as 
excellent a monarch as his predecessor; he 
admitted the claims of his subjects, and made an 
agreement with them concerning an annual indem- 
mi; which he paid with exemplary regularity. 

he Lichtensteiners had now attained the object 

of their wishes; they led an existence entirely 
ideal. They occupied a position —— in Europe, 
nay, in the whole world; for, ins of paying for 
government, they actually were paid for submission 
to it. It would now supposed that nothing 
in future could disturb the good understanding 
existing between prince and people. But alas! 
that the old saying should here its application 
—namely, that he who has got yellow hair, wants 
it also to be curled. 

John IL. became Prince of Lichtenstein, One 
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fine morning he said to himself: ‘ Since I have no 
civil list, nay, since 1—contrary to all established 
usages—pay a tribute to my subjects, I ought at 
least to have full liberty to live according to my 
tastes. This small capital isa bore. I have plenty 
of money ; I will set out for Vienna!’ No sooner 
said than done. John IL. built a ificent 

in the capital of Austria, and there he lived 
in a luxurious style. The government of the prin- 


- vipality he intrusted to a minister, with whom he 


corresponded. But when were those stupid Lichten- 
steiners to be satisfied?~ They put their heads 
together, and resolved to send a deputation to their 
supreme master in Vienna; and one particular 
morning, just as the prince had got out of bed, a 
dozen of the most distinguished among his subjects 
made their appearance. After the customary 
reverences and ceremonies, the deputation put 
forth its request with becoming solemnity, express- 
ing itself somewhat to the following effect : ‘We 
don’t pay your Serene Highness any civil list ; on 
the contrary, your Serene Highness pays an annual 


indemnity to us. But your Serene Highness is in 


possession of a fortune, and spends it in a 
royal | e which formerly your prin- 
cipality benefi If, now, your Serene Highness 


continues to reside in Vienna, you inflict a serious 
loss upon your subjects ; and it ap therefore to 
us but just that you should in future inhabit at 
least six months of the year your own capital’ 
Several demands of a political nature were 
appended to this petition. John IL. granted their 
request, and issued, moreover, a brand-new constitu- 
tion, with a parliament of fifteen members, whom 
he promised to pay out of his own pocket. 

But what pw be the ninety men and the 
drummer? Well, now the difficulty arises, for 
they are exactly the cause of the present dispute. 

Austria having long furnished this contingent, 
sent, some time ago, a bill of the resulting expenses 
to the prince. But the prince thought that, as he 
had renounced his claims to a civil list, and even 

id his subjects a round sum every year, it could 

no burden for the sai to 

y their own Federal contingent. This the 
chatinataly to do ; the prince, 
on the other side, tired of so much trouble, has 
expressed his intention to abdicate, and to cede his 
dominions to Austria. But against this scheme his 
people protest most energetically—they would 
rather belong to Switzerland. Besides, if Austria 
annexes Lichtenstein, then Prussia will the 
transaction with an envious eye. The prince will 
neither pay nor govern. Such is the present state 
of things, of which nobody can predict the end. 


THE BLACK MAN: A LEGEND OF 
BAYSWATER. 


CHAPTER L 


My husband and I were married at the cathedral 
in Calcutta in the month of May. Not long after, 
his health became delicate, and he was compelled 
to apply for leave of absence, so that the following 
February found us in our native coun George 
langhingly said that he was much obliged to his 
liver for giving him the ———_ of oe 
his newlp-sobied wife before his friends an 

relatives in the pride of her youth. But I 


did not sit down to write about myself, nor, 
indeed, about George, although, if I once begin to 


speak about him, I can’t leave off, he is such a dear 
get fellow. My sisters had the impudence to call 

im plain, but they don’t understand the expres- 
sion that lights up his face when he is animated, 
But enough of this—I took up my to tell you 
a story—a rather curious affair that happened 
when I was staying in London. 

We were on a visit to my husband’s maternal 
uncle, Sir Peter Peckover, the great railway 
director, who lives at No. 9 Turtle Gardens, 
Gormandy Square—that is to say, I was on a visit 
there, for George very soon got tired of the long 
wearisome oo and indeed I am sure 
they were very bad for his darling stomach ; so he 
went twenty miles into the country to see an old 
schoolfellow, a clergyman, who has some excellent 
fishing, and left poor me all alone with his grand 
relations. I did not like it much, for Sir Peter is 
very stiff and pompous; Lady Peckover ever so 
kind, but rather fond of keeping everybody in 
order ; and as for Julia, with whom George was so 
anxious that I should cultivate an intimacy—well, 
we have not an idea in common, except on the 
— of Venetian point-lace, which we both 

ore. 

One reason why I don’t like Julia is, that she 
has such a dreadfully bad opinion of her fellow- 
creatures. She thinks deception is the rule, and 
sincerity the exception, and refuses to believe any- 
thing except on what she calls the evidence of her 
This, however, prevent her 

ieving in spirit-rapping. ill give you an 
her incredulity ; it appears trifting, but 
— naturally up to the story which I wish to 
te: 

One day Julia and I had been to the London 
Crystal Palace to buy some useless little ornament 
or other, and were returning on foot. Just as we 
entered Gormandy Square, 1 cried out : ‘O Julia, 
there’s a native of India sweeping a crossing! 


Poor man! I should so like to s Hindustani 
to him, and give him sixpence. How cold he must 
be, this biting March day !’ 


‘My dear child,’ returned Julia, with an air of 
superior wisdom, ‘you were brought up in the 
country, were you not, before you went out to 
India ?” 

‘Entirely,’ I answered. 

‘ Well, then, take the benefit of my metropolitan 

ience, and don’t waste your sixpences on s0 
unworthy an object. If your sixpence is burning 
in your pocket, give it to mamma for her 
“ Laundresses’ Mutual Benefit Club.”’ 

‘But it would be such fun talking Hindustani 
to a native in go rg by pleaded. 

‘You would only be encouraging laziness and 
vice,’ said Julia severely. ‘This man, if really a 
native of India, must be a Lascar, and ought to 
have returned home with his .4 But I don’t 
believe he is an Indian at all. He is probably an 
Irishman.’ 


‘ An Irishman! my dear Julia ; look at his dress 
and his complexion.’ 

‘The effects of walnut-juice,’ replied Miss Peck- 
over sternly. ‘If you were to come behind him 
unawares, and run a pin into him’ (Julia said this 
with quite a relish, as if she would really like to 
do it), ‘ the bad which he would infallibly 
make use of would be in the Irish dialect. 

Julia had — me along while we were talk- 
ing, so that by the time she had spoken this last 
sentence, we had reached home. 
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gentlemen called that afternoon—one was 
Mr Fishplate Gage, who is said to be a very clever 
person, but I don’t care the least about him, for he 


talks of nothing but railway matters; the other, 
barrister in 


Mr Arthur Long a 2 
Temple, who never gets any briefs, but lives partly 
on his father, and partly on his contributions to 
the magazines. He is very amusing, and we had a 
most agreeable conversation together while Julia 
and Mr were solemnly discussing the prospects 
of the bill which the Great Extension Railway 
had brought before parliament for a line between 
Pedlington Parva Stoke Pogi 
‘A of the number of foreign nationalities 
settled in London, Mr Bowman,’ I said, ‘do you 
believe there are any Hindu crossing-sweepers ? 
My cousin Julia declares they are all Irishmen.’ 
‘Miss Peckover must be then, 
even in this sceptical age, replied Bowman. 
‘Why, there is an unmistakable Hindu who 
sweeps a crossing within two hundred yards of this 
house.’ 
‘The very man whom I noticed as my cousin and 
I were coming home! In Gormandy Square, is he 
not?’ 
‘Yes. Now, I am not skilled in oriental 
languages, but I have not the least doubt he is a 
muine native. Besides, I have ae cross- 
weeper, as an interesting variety of the human 
all his phases. I have watched him 
slink homewards with his broom under his arm; I 
have seen him, having deposited that valuable tool 
in his humble garret, re-emerge in a pea-jacket, 
with an independent bearing, for the purpose o 
purchasing the tripe, or the sheep’s-head, or the 
.savéloy which forms his savory evening meal, 
As for the Hindu in London, my dear Mrs Miles, 
he is a wonderful creature—wonderful for the 
tenacity with which he clings to the customs of his 
fatherland. I could take you, if it were a fit place 
for a lady to visit, to an oriental colony in the far 
east of London, where, but for the difference of 
buildings and climate, you might conceive yourself 
exact), to outward appearance an ordinary house, 
is in reality a of 
wh ess of the of the parish, 
the i Hindu jah while 
in the -yard, aided by the poles lines of a 
conniving washerwoman, the ceremonies of 
the churruck are inaugurated. You know what I 
mean ? 
‘Of course: swinging with hooks fastened in 
their flesh.’ 
‘Precisely. Nay, I have heard, but will not 
vouch for the fact,’ continued Mr Bowman renee eae, 
bus was purc at idge’s Repository by a 
number of Hindus. Can you guess their object, 
Mrs Miles ?” 
‘I can. I answered with a shudder—‘for a 
J t-car.’ 
ust so,’ said Mr Bowman. ‘The massive 
figure-head of a condemned East Indiaman served 
for the god; while the omnibus, crammed with 
elling devotees, was driven up and down the con- 
fined space of that back-yard. To depict such a 
scene, with its combined elements of grotesquerie 
and horror, would require the pencil of a Fuseli’ 
Compared with this exciting conversatio: 
how tame and prosaic sounded our neighbours’ 
dialogue ! 


‘The only real opposition proceeds from Jack- 
son, I heard Mr Gage say. ‘Everybody else has 
been bought off. We’ve offered him a station 
close to his park-gates, if he likes, but he won't 


the | listen to it, 


‘His ideas must be very old-fashioned,’ observed 
Julia quietly. 

I forgot to say that Mr Gage and Julia were 
lovers, and that this was their way of courting. 
When I think of my dear George, and remember 
his romantic sentiments, his chivalric enthusiasm, 
so accordant with my own feelings, I cannot be 
too thankful that—but I will say no more on that 
subject. 

or a wonder, there was no dinner-party that 
night, and we passed a very pleasant and quiet 
evening: that is to say, Sir Peter dozed comfort- 
ably in an arm-chair the fire, with an anti- 
macassar over his head; Lady Peckover examined 
a formidable pile of red-covered tradesmen’s books ; 
Julia practised choice morceaux from Mirella on 
the pianoforte ; and I composed a deli 
— sides of close i 
ear George, in a or his y little 
— of ten lines, which was all occupied with 
the description of a gigantic pike which he had 
captured. About eleven o’clock, we all went up 
stairs ; but I sat up till twelve brushing my hair, 
and reading over a choice packet of George’s love- 
letters—models of manly devotion —but I 
forbear. 

My fire had begun to burn low, as a hint that I 

had better go to bed; and I had just folded up 


f | the last of these beloved letters, when suddenly 


I recollected that I had left my work-box down 
stairs. I did not like to leave it there till the 
morning, for it contained a bracelet which was 
George’s first present, and I could not have slept 
quietly if it had not been in my own keeping. It 
was very provoking, for at the Peckover’s house 
there is nothing but gas burned—gas in the kitchen, 
in the sitting-rooms, and in the bedrooms. If there 
had been a wax-taper in the room, I should have 
ighted it, of course ; and if there had been a box 
of lucifers, I should have taken them with me: 
but there was no taper, and not a single match in 
the ornamental box placed on sable. 
I did not care to carry a lighted allumette in my 
hand, for fear of setting fire to Sir Peter’s beautiful 
carpets; so I determined to down in the dark. 
I remembered exactly where I had left the work- 
box: it was on the left-hand corner of the Louis- 


naturally quiet; but 
parlour in safety, felt about for the Louis-Quatorze 
table, discovered it, and found my work-box. I 
was just about to quit the room, when I heard a 
slight noise outside, which startled me terribly : 
it was as if somebody had dropped two or three 
spoons and forks. I felt half inc to faint, and 
opened the door as noiselessly My 
attention was immediately attracted by a light, 
which streamed out from under a closed door in 
the 

alarmed myself needlessly. I remember now that 
that is the pantry dot 5 and no doubt Mr Jeak 
the butler, sat up late to-night gossiping, an 
is now counting his plate’ thought 
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scarcel cee eee my mind, when the door 
pan | owly, and a figure appeared, bearing in 
one hand a kitchen-candlestick, in the other a 
plate-basket full of silver. Was it the figure 
any person belonging to the house? If it had 
been, my knees would not have trembled under 
me, nor should I have sunk down upon the floor in 
a semi-conscious swoon. At le by a strong 
mental effort, I recovered sufficient strength to 


work-box, I made my way slowly up stairs. As 
soon as I entered my room, I locked and bolted the 
door, and then sat down in a chair to reflect. The 
fire had gone out, but a= which I had turned 
up to its highest int, e the room look bright 
and chi T looked at the clock—it was past 
one. I must have lain for upwards of an hour in 
the half-fainting state. It was too late now to 
alarm the house. The mischief was done; and 
the perpetrator of the deed had doubtless long since 
arc, with his spoil. Besides, to tell the truth, 
I did not dare venture out into those long dark 
passages again ; so I crept into bed. 
CHAPTER II. 

‘This is a most extraordi story, my dear 
Isabella,’ said Lady tan she 
and majestically descended the stairs on the follow- 
ing morning. ‘Neither Sir Peter nor I heard any- 
thing, and I am the very lightest of sleepers. Nor 
did Bunce [this was the lady’s-maid — any- 
thing wrong when she came in with the hot water. 
However, here is Jeakes ; we will question him.’ 

Mr Jeakes was a portly person, with a bald head, 
a reddish nose, and a most formal style of address ; 
in fact, the very beau-idéal of a butler. 

‘Jeakes,’ said Lady Peckover, ‘were the doors 
all properly fastened this morning ? 

‘I’ve heard no complaint to the contrary, my 


‘None of the plate missing ?” 

‘Dear me; no, my lady; answered Mr Jeakes 
with almost an injured air. ‘I count it overnight, 
and again every morning at height o’clock. 

‘There, Isabella!’ said Lady Peckover, turning 
to me; ‘you see, my dear, you must have been 


mistaken. It was most likely an attack of night- 
mare. 
‘I assure you,’ I But Lady Peckover 


gave me a meaning ce, as much as to say: 
. no more about it in the presence of 


When breakfast was over, and Sir Peter had 
gone to the City, and the servants had left the 
room, Julia said: ‘Mother, what is this mystery 
between you and Isabella? I heard you talking 
about it as I was coming down stairs.’ 

‘Merely, my dear, that your cousin dreamed 
she saw a thief last ni 

* Dreamed ! aunt ?’ I exclaim 

‘The proof that it was onl a 
Isabella,” answered Lady Peckover, ‘i 
plate is in perfect order. As soon as I heard 

our account, I felt it would be sati to 

eakes that he should count over the spoons and 
forks in my presence. He did so, and none were 
ne what was your dream, Isabella?’ asked 

‘It was no dream at all,’ I said, quite pettishly, 
‘but real occurrence. stairs 


that the 


my dear | pal 


man come out of the pantry with the plate-basket 
in his hand’—— 

‘The curious thing, Julia, interrupted Lady 
Peckover, ‘is, that Isabella persists in saying he 
was a black man with a turban on his head’ 


‘I can — it all” exclaimed Julia trium- 
yee ‘He was like the crossing-sweeper in 
rmandy Square, wasn’t he ?” 


‘Yes, very like,’ I replied. 

‘An excellent illustration of the theory of 
a eried Julia. ‘You were talking to me 
about the crossing-sweeper yesterday, and I heard 
that silly Mr Bowman telling you a number of 
apocryphal anecdotes on the same subject. You 
possess a vivid imagination, my dear Isabella—I 
envy you the gift—and the result is, that your 
waking thoughts form the subject of your dreams.’ 
‘Really, cousin, you are very provoking,’ I said 
vehemently. ‘I suppose you won't believe that I 
came down stairs at all last night. 

‘Of course I don’t,’ she answered. ‘I believe 
eo visited you when you were snugly 
in bed! 


At these words I rang the bell. 

‘Why are you ringing, my dear?’ asked Lady 
Peckover. 

‘ Because I want Mrs Bunce’s evidence to sup- 
port mine.’ 

‘I am particularly anxious not to make a fuss 
about this, said Lady Peckover. ‘ We shall end 
in making all the women-servants so nervous that 
— be giving me warning.’ 

‘But, my dear aunt,’ I replied, ‘I want to clear 
my character. I cannot bear to be looked upon as 
a silly school-girl, magnifying a mere dream into a 
real occurrence. Now, Julia, you don’t believe 
that I ever went down stairs at all last night—I 
say I did ; and as — of it, I could only find 
one of my slippers when I got up this morning. I 
then remembered that when I swooned, one of 
them came off, and as I was in too great a fright, 
on coming to my senses, to look for it, I hobbled 
up stairs without it. Oh! here is Mrs Bunce. 

‘Bunce,’ said Lady Peckover, ‘where did you 
find ay Mrs Miles’s bedroom slippers this 


‘The housemaid found it, my lady, the first 
ing this morning, in the breakfast-parlour.’ 

* Now, Julia,’ I exclaimed, ‘ will you believe that 

I went down stairs ?” 
' *T begin to think there is more in this than a 
mere dream,’ said my cousin rs ‘lam 
doubting whether it may not be a case of spiritual 
manifestation,’ 

‘ Fiddlestick !’ cried Lady Peekover. 

‘ Isabella,’ my cousin, ‘possesses just 
that susceptible sort of organisation to which the 
spirits love to render themselves visible.’ 

Lady Peckover sternly. 
‘You are frightening Bunce ; she is growing’quite 

e. What’s the matter, Bunce ?’ 7 
‘ Nothing, = lady,’ answered Mrs Bunce sub- 
missively ; ‘only I hope Mrs Miles haven’t seen 
the ghost.’ 

¢ Fhe ghost!’ exclaimed my aunt angrily. ‘What 
nonsense is this, Bunce ?’ 

‘The ghost of the Black Man, my lady,’ said 
Bunce, rather unwilling 

The lady’s-maid’s wi took us all aback. No- 
body had disclosed to any of the servants the 
nature of the appearance which I had seen, yet 


twelve o'clock to fetch my work-box, and saw a 


Mrs Bunce had at once guessed it correctly. 
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— Lady Peckover looked rather uneasy, while 
firmation of her spiritual theories. 

¢ , miss, I’ve never seen anythi 
and Mr Jeakes and John Thomas the footman told 
us women-servants to say nothing about it, for fear 
of frightening the family ; but as Mrs Miles has 
seen something, I don’t mind mentioning what Mr 
Jeakes told me. He says: “Mrs Bunce,” he says, 
“T should advise you as a friend, being a lady of 
delicate nerves, not to & down to the basement 
story, nor, indeed, on the ground-floor, after the 
family’s abed.” “ Why not,” I says, “ Mr Jeakes ?” 
“ Because,” he says, “the Black Man is reputed to 
walk.” And then he told us this story. The 
first tenant that occupied this house was a Colonel 
Culpepper, a terrible passionate gentleman, as I’ve 
heard is the case with most Indian gentlemen, 
always outs Major Miles, who is the sweetest- 
tem of —— 


‘Never mind my husband, Mrs Bunce, I said. 
‘Go on with your story,’ 

‘Well, miss—ma’am, I should say—the colonel 
had a black servant whom he treated very cruel 
indeed. Nothing came amiss to throw at him, 
when the colonel was vexed. Paper-weights, dish- 
covers, books from the circulating library, any- 
thing. One day he threw the clothes-brush at him. 
The poor black man took to his bed, and died. An 
inquest was held, miss, as was only right and 

roper ; but the colonel, who was rolling in money, 
bribed the ish beagle, a 
jury, composed enti of retired civilians, 
a verdict of caused by the 
uliar effect of the British sun in January on the 
Find constitution. And now, as Mr Jeakes says, 
his spirit goes perambulating about, demanding 
justice. 
: ‘What became of Colonel Culpepper?’ asked 
Peckover. 

‘Took ill directly after, my lady,’ replied Mrs 
Bunce in an awful voice ; ‘ died in a state of 
raving madness in the Charing Cross Hospital, with 
a strait-waistcoat on, and two ical students 
holding a feather-bed underneath the window 
gy pe for fear he should leap out.’ 

soon as Mrs Bunce had uded her story, 
and retired to her own domain, Lady Peckover 
said : ‘It is extraordinary how superstitious unedu- 
eated people still are! Bunce evidently believes 
this absurd tale.’ 

‘I am inclined to believe it also, mother,’ ob- 
served Julia. ‘These phenomena, singular as they 
may seem, are in strict accordance with natural 
laws, if we could but ascertain what these laws are. I 
am only surprised that the colonel’s spirit does not 

0 very much surpri ia,’ 
commenced quietly, ‘if it did, considering that 
Colonel Culpepper is still living.’ 

‘ Still living!’ exclaimed my cousin. 

‘ Yes—at Cheltenham. He is an old friend of my 
mother’s family, and though a little es in 
temper, one of the kindest of men. I believe Mrs 
Bunce’s story to be a cruel libel, and for the sake 
of Colonel Culpepper’s reputation, I am determined 
to find out the truth of this affair—You cannot 
help allowing, my dear aunt,’ I said, ‘without 
agreeing in Julia’s supernatural view, that there is 
something more in it than a mere dream ?’ 

‘There is,’ answered Lady Peckover; ‘and I 


assure you, it makes me feel thorough] 


pleased, as if she expected some con- | un 


‘ Then I shall insist,’ I said, ‘on George’s coming 
back to town at once, and assisting me to ferret it 
out.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


George was a little unwilling to leave his pike- 
fishing and his clergyman (I confess I felt rather 
a of that clergyman), but he is such an excel- 

ent self-denying creature, that he was as amiable 

as possible when he returned. He had been away 
for nearly three weeks, and it was so pleasant to 
feel my hand once more resting on his arm when 
we went out sight-seeing, instead of being de- 
pendent on Julia, who really wears such prepos- 
terous skirts (although I try to impress upon her 
that the fashion is ing), that it is difficult to 
get within a yard of her. George listened most 
patiently to my account of the ghost-story, and I 
could ive a clever sort of twinkle in his eyes 
when { had finished it, as much as to say: ‘Trust 
me for unravelling the matter’ Then my dear 
husband spoke thus : 

‘Write a letter to Colonel Culpepper, detailing 
the lady’s-maid’s story, and ask him for an imme- 
diate reply. Don’t let the servants see the letter, 
but drop it into the pillar-box at the street-corner.’ 

afterwards received the following reply, 

a commissionaire from the Oriental Chub 


My pear IsaBetta—I certainly did not expect 
that the first letter written to me by you since 
your i would contain an accusation of 
. vated manslaughter,’ but so it is, and you 
aoa be surprised to learn that I think the 
ch sufficiently grave to require my presence in 
London for the i of rebutting it ; so I have 
come up from Cheltenham ; and if your husband 
whose acquaintance I wish to make—I knew his 

ther during the first Burmese war) will give me 
a call at the Club this evening, I think our two 


wise heads may devise a scheme which will effec- | 


tually absolve me from having to sign myself ‘ the 
conscience-smitten murderer,’ 
FERDINAND CULPEPPER. 


When George came home that night, he whis- 

to me: ‘ Don’t say a word to uncle, aunt, or 

ulia, about Culpepper’s arrival. And now, Bella, 
would you like to see the ghost again ?’ 

I shuddered slightly, and answered: ‘Dear 
George, I think I would rather not.’ 

* Because I a he continued, that it 
may walk to-night. per is coming here to 
ram Ar get a sight of it. Ton to let him in quietly 
at the front-door about half-past eleven.’ 


‘Do you know, George,’ I said gravely, ‘Colonel 
Culpepper’s conduct m me very uneasy. I 
cannot to think it of such a nice old gentle- 


man, and yet I can’t help fancying there is some 
foundation for that story of Mrs Bunce’s.’ 

George’s reply to this was a burst of laughter, 
which checked suddenly, and then said in a 
hollow voice : ‘ In good truth, there is a very serious 
foundation for that story.’ 

‘O George,’ I exclaimed, ‘ you make me feel as 
if you had put a cold key down my back! I am 
getting quite nervous.’ 

‘Then you had better not stop to see the ghost, 
dear Bella. Go up stairs, and get ready for bed. 
But don’t make yourself thoroughly deshabillée 
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-door ajar, and listened intently. 


"said George 
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—I ma have occasion to summon you and the 


rest of the family between this and 

Aher imploring George to be careful, I crept 
unwillingly up stairs, waving my hand over the 
banisters at each successive landing, until the dear 
fellow was no longer visible. I then entered my 


bedroom, and sitting down in the easy-chair by the | stigma 


fire, pretended to read a book. It was of no use ; 
I could not read, so, instead of reading, I set my 


The Peckovers are early le when they have 
no company, and by half-past eleven the house was 
ectly quiet. e French clock on my mantel- 
piece had just chimed the half-hour, when I heard 
the front door opened in a very stealthy manner. 
My female a resist no longer, and I 
stole down stairs, hiding myself in an especially 
dark angle near the drawing-room. I heard Colonel 
Culpepper’s well-remembered voice ; I also heard 
George whisper to him : ‘ Better take off your boots, 
colonel. Here are a pair of list — 

From the smoth merriment which proceeded 
from the two gentlemen, I judged that the colonel 
had seated himself in one of hall chairs, and 
that my husband was acting as boot-jack in 
ordinary. 

There was a long pause after this, during which 
I had gradually descended still nearer to the 
unconscious ghost-watchers. Presently George 
whispered: ‘Colonel, d’ ye see that light over 
the kitchen stairs? He’s come!’ 

At these terrifying words, I fled up stairs, three 

at a time, with a horrible dread that some 
skeleton form was clutching at my skirts. I did 
not feel safe till I had put a double-locked door 
between myself and supernatural world 
outside. 

More than a quarter of an hour had elapsed, 
when a series of rapid footfalls were heard in the 
passage ; and Something began to twist the handle 
of my door; my heart died within me, and I had 
only strength to murmur: ‘ Who’s there ?’ when 
my husband’s voice said: ‘Why, Bella, are you 
ane ? Open—quick.’ 

I believe I said: ‘Why didn’t you knock, 
ducky ?’ and almost fainted on his shoulder. 

‘We've managed matters capitally down below,’ 
; ‘and now I’ve roused up uncle 
and aunt, and Julia, and Jeakes, and Mrs Bunce ; 
in fact, the whole household. Put a shawl 
round your shoulders, and come down to the 
breakfast-parlour as soon as you see Sir Peter and 
my aunt march forth. I've told everybody that 
they needn't hurry—that it isn’t fire, and that they 
can make themselves look as elegant as they 

lease.’ 

At length we'were all assembled. ‘ George,’ said 
Sir Peter, rather surlily, as he suppressed a yawn, 
‘I hope this is not intended for a practical joke ?” 

*‘O no, sir—nothing of the sort, replied my 
husband. ‘I have invited you all down stairs in 
order to shew you the celebrated Black Man.’ 

I glanced round the room at these words, and 
observed with some surprise that while the coun- 
tenances of all the others expressed — curi- 
osity or astonishment, there was a look of guilty 
pope cee in the face of Mr Jeakes, the butler, 
and of his subordinate, John Thomas, the footman. 

‘Before p ing further, continued my hus- 
band, ‘you must allow me to call an important 
witness into court—Colonel Culpepper.’ 


tone, the door was opened, and Colonel Cul 
entered, bowing and i 
Peter and Lady Peckover. 

‘Sir Peter,’ said the colonel, ‘you must pardon 
my intrusion into your house at this unseasonable 
hour ; but I wish to clear my character from a 
i that has been cast upon it. I have been 
accused by your butler yonder of having died in a 
state of insanity, after murdering my Ben 
man-servant, Ramchunder. The story of my death 
is manifestly untrue. If you, Sir Peter, will have 
the kindness to unlock the pantry-door, you will be 
able to decide on the remainder of the allegation,’ 
At these words, we all crowded into the " 
where George had turned the on brilliantly. 
Peter and disclosed to view 
the trembli of the crossing-sweeper of 
Gormandy Square ! 

‘ Now, ladies and gentlemen, said Colonel Cul- 
pepper, ‘that is Ramchunder, whom I was forced 
to dismiss from my service for making too free 
with my a ig as well as for other irregu- 
larities. Speak English, Ramchunder, and say if 
that be not true.’ ' 

‘Iss, sahib,’ answered Ramchunder, joining his 
hands together, after the imploring fashion of 
uncl terposed husban 

4 now, e, in my hus ‘T 
will tell you what we found this athe dates 
gentleman doing: we found him doing the foot- 
man’s work—cleaning the plate and brushing your 
clothes’ 

‘Is this true ?’ demanded Sir Peter magisterially. 
‘Iss, sahib,’ said Ramchunder. ‘ Mas’r Jeake, he 
say he very much tire; Mas’r Thomas, he sa 
he very much tire too. He say: “You nigger, 
give ? ya two shilling a week do my work. 

coul x Ramchunder do? He very bad off now, 
since leave good Colonel Sahib: —— trade 
bad now, plenty March wind. Gentlefolks say : 
“No dirt now—no copper sweeper give.”’ 

‘Well, Jeakes, what have you to say to this?’ 
asked the master of the house. 

‘I don’t deny it, Sir Peter, said Mr Jeakes with 
dignified suavity of manner; ‘ but I cannot ’el 
asserting, Sir Peter, that you brought it on yo 
by the non-providing of a boy in buttons. Me and 
John Thomas will not demean ourselves by vulgar 
work, such as plate-cleaning, knives, and clothes ; 
and we thought we was doing a hact of charity b 
employing this pore benighted heathen for su 
hinferior occupations.’ 

It is not necessary for me to state who was dis- 
missed and who was not; it is enough to say that | 


the house was never afterwards haunted by the 
Black Man. 


ABOUT GREAT ST MARY AND SOME 
LESSER ST MARIES. 

In ing my way lately about London, a coun’ 

tion always offered to the Ss and inex- 
perienced wanderer is to steer for such and such a 
public-house. I became tolerably familiar with 
the Eyre Arms and the Royal Oak; but when I 
strove to penetrate into the wilds of Camden Town, 
and was told to go to the Red Cap, I was all at sea. 
— ‘Not know the Mother Red ? What did I 
know if I didn’t know Mother Red Cap? A country 
cousin indeed!’ 


At these last two words, pronounced in a loud 


While patiently trudging along the muddy 
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streets (‘first turning to the left, then straight on, | bearded Capuchins, sitting on benches, kneeling 
then AV gree to the right, and ask again’), in | before the altars, or standing about the church, 
search of her scarlet-capped ladyship, my thoughts | their brown robes touched wi ld by the mellow 


reverted to another city among whose streets I 
been wandering a year ago: a city where the 
diritto, iritto, signora, was spoken in the 
sweetest of Roman accents, and the padrona, in 
reply to my thanks, was uttered in a tone which 
inuplied that I was for the moment the speaker’s 
liege-lady, and he my slave to command : a city in 
which the roads led, not from os to 
public-house, but from one mighty church to 
another. It is to glance into some of these that I 
would invite you, and especially to tarry a while in 
one of them. 

As a matter of course, the churches in Rome 
dedicated to Our Lady are countless in number, 
Twenty-three are enumerated in the pages of 
Murray, of which some six or eight rise into dis- 
tinct memory. First and foremost is Santa Maria 
Sopra Minerva, built —— the site of a temple to 
that goddess. It was the first church we entered 
in Rome, and one into which we often wandered 

; as it is perhaps the most beautiful of 
Roman churches (the interior that is, the exterior 
is nought), with its lofty marble pillars and pointed 
and painted roof; the only pointed roof I believe 
in e. Then it contains a fine statue by 
Michael Angelo, as well as the tomb of Fra 
Angelico, the holiest of painters ; and, alas! that of 
one of the Wilberforces, who left his fathers’ faith 
to worship at strange altars. Moreover, the first 
time we went there, we found majestically seated 
on a bench an enormous black and white cat, a 
grandfather of cats, for whom we often subsequently 
sought in vain, and whom I nows t to have 
been one of the Dominican monks who stalk pic- 
turesquely about the church, or standing in a 
double row along the nave, intone the afternoon 
psalms at pad rye of their powerful lungs ; and 
who, for ends of his own, had exchanged his woollen 
robes for furry garments of the same hue. Then 
there are Santa Maria della Pace, an ugly shabby 
church, where glow eternally Raphael’s four lovely 
Sibyls, with a still lovelier Cherub; and Santa 
Maria in Via Lata, built over the spot where St 
Paul is said to have lived; which caused the nine- 
teenth century young lady to exclaim with astonish- 
ment at St Paul’s havi 
in so expensive a o e as the Corso. 

Then come A sei Maria degli li, con- 
structed by Michael lo out of one of the vast 
halls of the Baths of Diocletian, where stands in 
its the St Bruno, an embodi- 
ment of ming force and repression, and where 
the white-robed Carthusian monks of his order do 

; and Santa Maria del a built to 
exorcise the demons which haunted the spot after 
the ashes of Nero had there been though 
I believe still infest the steps in the likeness 
of ey take up their position there on 
fe ys, each on his or joint stool, and 
severingly stretch forth the hand of ——— 
amid the crowds going in and out, and the ys 
of box which cover the floor of every church 
where a funzione is being held, as well as the 

vement before it. Murray says Santa Maria del 

‘opolo is the only church in Rome which has 
es painted windows; but though we often 

ed for them, they remained undiscovered, good 
or bad. We saw there instead many a group 


beams of the a | sun. 4. here they collect 
daily to go fort er in long procession, carry- 
tapes and funeral-psalms, on their 
evening task of bearing the dead to burial. 

The Ara Celi is also a Santa Maria, though 
seldom so called. It is an extremely interesting 
church, both from its great antiquity and from its 
a on the steep of the Capitol, oe 

y a long and precipitous flight of marble 
steps, rifled, like the columns of the church, from 
ancient heathen edifices. It is a famous place 
about Christmas-time for studying the lower-class 
Romans, who collect there in great numbers to 
admire the Presepio, a representation of the stable 
at Bethlehem, with figures, angels, cattle, sheep, 
and dogs all complete (pretty, but suggestive of 
Madame Tussaud), which from Christmas-day to 
Epiphany occupies one of the chapels. Opposite 
this group is a platform, on which Roman children, 
of from five to ten years of age, declaim little 
speeches and sermons which they have got up in 
honour of the Santissimo Bambino. The os 
of Hans Andersen’s Improvisatore will remember 
that it was on this platform that the little hero 
made his first public ap ce, and how his full- 
blown vanity was wounded by being eclipsed by 
the little girl who afterwards exercised so import- 
ant an influence upon his life. The youthful 
orators are indeed high im their own esteem, and 
their peasant-hearers upon their words with 
a rapt attention that would gladden the heart of 
many an older preacher. For the stranger, too, 
within their gates, it is a most en 
and, were it not for its effect upon the minds of 
the small performers, need not shock them as 
being a bit more make-believe than the 

of the ceremonies which they flock to witness. 
child is put up for five or six minutes, and as 
soon as it is lifted down, another is exalted into its 
place by anxious friends in the crowd. Sometimes, 
in the most approved sing-song, accompanied by a 
rhythmical sawing of the arm, a little poem, chiefly 
epee | of refrain, is recited, all about the lamb- 
like qualities of the sacred Bambino. One small 
boy, evidently of a practical turn of mind, 
held forth on the conduct of the sacred Bambino 
as an example to his fellow-juveniles amid the 
were specifi ittle girl, with a prematurel 
dévote expression, upon the gauds | 
jewels which, were she a rich Poune lady, it would 
her joy to lay at the feet of the sacred Bambino 
—‘but I—I am a poor child; I have only a rose.’ 
The most amusing scene was when two children 
were put up together to hold the Dialogo, This 
Dialogo is a received means of edification in the 
Romish Church: two priests, one adopting the 
role of Dottore, and the other that of Insipiente, 
hold an —— for the instruction of the un- 
learned. e need not say which party, as a 
matter of course, always gains the victory. It isa 
ission, which is held at the different churches in 
rotation, a month at atime. It was killing to see 
the little Ignorante of the Ara Coli (she could not 
have been more than five) stamp her little foot and 
shake her tiny forefinger in vehement Italian 


worthy of being transferred to canvas; groups of 


negation : ‘No, no, no, no, no, no!’ and at last 
with outspread palms yield the point, when, 
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somewhat to our horror, down went both the chil- 
dren on their knees, and \ pared aloud together. The 
utter self- ion of the children was wonderful ; 
only one broke down, a little girl, who could say 
nothing but ‘Oh! San Giuseppe! ah! San 
Giuseppe!’ over and over again. I was par- 
ticularly sorry for her, as she chanced to be 
the and most shabbily dressed of all the 


the scenic group before alluded to—a somewhat 
retty doll, laden with jewels, but reflecting very 
fittle credit on either its carver or painter, how- 
ever saintly or angelic the origi imputed to them. 
We saw it again on the Epiphany, in the arms of 
some ecclesiastical dignitary, who, standing 
on the top of the long flight of steps leading to 
the ch held it aloft in benediction over the 
hushed and kneeling crowd which thronged the 
steps and the piazza at their base. One of our 
y, L t to say, was seized with a strong 
ire to e a sensation in Rome by abstracting 
the said Santissimo Bambino, and putting it into 
the wheel for the admission of infants at the great 
Foundling Hospital of San Spirito. ' 
Apropos of foundling hospitals, a Florentine 
siieuten, in giving us an account of the asylum in 
is native town, told us a story worth repeating. 
Every one who has been in the beautiful City of 
the Lily remembers Lo Spedale degli Innocenti in 


the eg of the Santissima,’ with medal- | sh 


lions of -swaddled children, in Luca della 
Robbia ware, adorning the spaces between the 
arches of the loggia. Up the steps of that loggia 
came one night a a very poor man. His wife 
had just presented him with a child, whom, in the 
depths of their poverty, they were unable to bri 
up; so, according to the custom of his fellow-towns- 
people in such circumstances, he was about to 
make it to tender of 
ling Hospi' e passed the poor little infant 
ate the small square aperture left for that 
purpose in the grated window, rang the bell, and 
turned away. At that moment, a ald who be 
waiting near, came up hastily, popped in a secon 
child, and fled. The governors of the hospital 
cannot be called strict in their laws, yet even they 
feel that a man must draw a line somewhere, and 
J draw it at twins. Twins are what they cannot 
and will not put up with. The officials therefore 
with reproaches for ing attem to palm o 
twins upon them ; vers» pay = smallest heed 
to his assurances to the contrary, and insisted upon 
his taking away both the children. Imagine the 
horror of sum pee man returning to his poor home 
thus burdened, and the dismay of his wife on 
upon to support two infants, when one 
was beyond her means! I know not whether La 
Madonna or Il Diavolo was most frequently invoked 
in their consternation. Out of this dire misfortune, 
however, better days were to dawn for them. The 
second child was the offspring of wealthy parents, 
who only wished its birth to be concealed for a 
short time ; and who had not only secreted among 
its clothing a sum of money cient at once to 
improve the circumstances of its involuntary foster- 
parents, but had accompanied it (as is not unfre- 
quently done) by marks whereby they should be 
enabled to trace and eventually to claim their 
child; and, as the story runs, they so effectually 


taken care of the little stranger thus unex- 
y left upon their hands, as to them 
peel et thir the at 


da: 

only additional churches I will name are the little 
Santa Maria on the Celian—a damp, forsaken- 
looking building, which takes its name from the 
Navi or quaint marble ship which stands on 
the grassy terrace before it—and the great Santa 
Maria in vere—that is, on the other side of 
the Tiber. The monks from San Paolo fuori le 
Mura come to the monastery connected with this 
church for the summer months, while malaria 
renders uninhabitable their own quarters, two miles 
off in the Campagna. Rather different from our 
notion of going out of town and ruralising during 
the summer. It is a very interesting old church, 
one in (but that is said 
many), of pagan Christian relics, wi 
mam mosaics on floor and walls, and hetero- 
geneous columns brought together from all manner 
of ancient heathen temples. We made our way in 
one day at a back-entrance, when the church was 
opened for a cardinal and his suite to go round on 
a private tour of inspection, previous to restora- 
tions ; and a polite, though awfully ignorant old 
shewn us everything and exp everythi 
wrongly, he left us, pegging us to divert our lady- 

ips, and mted his snuff-box as a farewell 

mage y_ conscience still reproaches me for 
not having had presence of mind to acce +o pach, 
though, had I done so, to this minute I should have 
been sneezing, and he wishing me felicita! But 
now, leaving unvisited all other St Maries, little 


and let us bend our steps towards the greatest 
wns. | of all St Maric. Maggi 


Maries, Santa re. 
Pre-eminent as is the dome of St Peter’s in the 
imagination of those who have never been to 
Rome, and in the memory of all who have been 
there, I spetin whether, while actually dwelling 
in the City, the twin cupolas and lofty 
bell-tower of S. Maria Maggiore are not fully as 
conspicuous. The church stands on very hi 
ground on the Esquiline, at the point where three 
roads converge from the churches of the 
— Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, and the 
Trinita dei Monti. It is, consequently, a very 
remarkable object in the views of Rome from every 
side. There must be a glorious view from its cam- 
panile ; even finer, I can imagine, than that from 
the dome of St Peter's. We were inspired with a 
longing to ascend it one winter's day when the 
snowy Apennines glittered like steel under the 
combined influence of cloudless sunshine and a 
bitter Tramontana; but found that, as usual at 
Rome, where nothing can be done on the spur of 
the moment, we must go to such a place at such 
an hour for a ission, and then come again 
to the church at such another hour to make the 
ascent, which was consequently never performed. 
Similar formalities have to be encountered before 
ascending the dome of St Peter’s, further compli- 
cated by the order of admission always being made 
out in some special name, which never happens to 
be that of the bearer. Moreover, it has to be si 
by the would-be ascender, and, consequently, there 
is always a mauvats instant of much perplenity at 
the foot of the inclined plane by which the ascent 
is made, whether to sign in his own name the order 


patronised the poor couple, who for a while had 


which is made out in a different one, or to adopt 
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for the nonce that ied by the govern- 
fancy it ens Me rown signing 
indeed, for any scruple as to forging another man’s 
interfere the enjoyment of the 
thrilling scene witnessed from the ery— 
Rome, ancient and modern, with all its well-known 
and. beloved sites, surrounded by the desolate, 
enchanting Campagna, across which are fleetin 
islands of amethyst cloud-shadow, and all gird] 
in by a strip of purple Mediterranean, and by 
almost as purple Apennines. 

There is a large open space both before and 
behind the Liberian Basilica, as the Church of 8. 
Maria Maggiore is called, from the original edifice 
having been founded - | Pope Liberius. In the 
midst of the piazza to the rear stands one of the 
smaller of those dusky red Egyptian obelisks which 

ut up with such good effect all about the 
Bternal —relies bequeathed by a long dead-and- 
buried empire to that younger and later sister, 


whose fair co still lies, beautiful in death, upon 
those seven where once she reigned a queen. 
The principal piazza to the front is adorned with 


a beautiful fluted Corinthian column of white 
marble, rent from its home in the Temple of Peace, 

to a great bronze figure of the Virgi arious 
of interest are church : 
the Arch of Gallienus, the trophies of Marius, the 
beautiful pierced campanile of Santa Pudentiana 
—which Jameson says is not only —— 
the oldest church in Rome, but ‘the first building 
ever consecrated for Christian worship ; in other 
words, the most ancient church in the known 
world’—are all near at hand. In the piazza is 
the Church of St Antonio, where the beasts are 
blessed. Bless the beasts! We didn’t see the 
ceremony, owing to the captivating discourse with 
which a friend detained us on the Pincian, while 
all the ’s horses and all the pope’s men were 
taken to be oem with holy-water. Close by, 
in the Via dell’ Ohno, is the studio of the German 


= inter Overbeck, appropriately opened 
to the publis on holy-da: No ont Interested 


in that branch of art could fai tn ee | 
the severe spirit of holiness which breathes throug’ 
his works, and which is equally the characteristic 
of the man. In the symbolic borders to his great 
cartoons i i oe —— mts, he 
sometimes attains to a high degree of grace, espe- 
cially in those to the sacrament of where 
the two are seen bearing page , amid 
all the ing scenes of life. U Af however, 
there is somewhat of rigidity, if not of poverty, in 
his drawing ; and as only the few works meant to 
be seen are exhibited in his studio, one misses that 
delightful litter of sketches and studies, often more 
interesting than the finished pictures, which forms 
great part of the charm in the ateliers of more 
mundane artists. 


The wings of the Church of S. Maria Maggiore, 
doubtless used formerly for monastic purposes, are 
now turned into barracks, where dwell the brisk 
little red-trousered French soldiers. a 
facade is a gallery with three balconies, from the 
central of which the pope ives the benediction 
on 15th August, the ival of the A ion 
of the Virgin, it being given from St 8 on 
Holy Thursday and Easter-day, and from St John 
Lateran on Ascension-day. At the back of this 
gallery is the original decorated with mosaics. 


One among them oo with noble disregard 
of perspective, the n event in honour of 
which the church is On the 5th August 
352, a miraculous fall 
descended highest point 
covering precisely the same space o as that 
which is now by the 

In the vestibule beneath the balconies are five 
doors, one of which, the Porta Santa—which §, 

ia Maggiore in common with the four 
great basilicas—is walled up, with a cross upon 
it, and is only opened on occasion of the jubilee, 
which takes place about every twenty-five 
So, now, us one of doors, 
avoiding, if possible, the active w! ways 
rushes to push aside the heavy leathern outaks 
which hangs at every entrance, and who thereby 
either does the visitor out of a baiocco, or makes 
him ‘ feel mean’ 

A low, immensely long interior ; the nave bounded 
by long unbroken ‘rows of marble columns, once 
white, now amber-tinted; the flat and panelled 
roof gilt with the first gold brought from South 
America, and thus dedicated by Ferdinand and 
Isabella to the service of the ; a balda- 
chino or canopy, like a glorified four-post bed of 


p- porphyry and bronze over the high-altar; and 
yond it 


atribune gleaming with golden-grounded 
mosaics, and a floor paved with alternate strips of 
marble and Opus Alexandrine—a peculiarly fasci- 
nating style of mosaic, which an ignorant describer 
can only explain as consisting of intersecting curves 
and circles and other geometrical patterns on a 
large scale, composed of yery minute pieces of 
eoloured marble. Such is the cowp @eil which 
ts the beholder on entering S. Maria Maggiore. 
Ge advent, additional detail strikes the eye. 
love, ‘an’s Vi 
the omnes brought the materials 
many medieval Roman buildings), is a series of 
mosaics, dating from the sixth century; the sub- 
jects are drawn from Old Testament history; but 
they are on so minute a scale that no one would 
think of examining them, though they add to the 
richness of effect. In front of the high-altar is a 
erypt or confessional, recently completed by the 
present pope, and magnificently decorated with 
recious marbles. The altars in the aisles are un- 
important, and the simple effect of the basilica is 
unimpai t by the Sistine and Borghese 
chai which form, as it were, transepts to the 
church, and to which, gorgeous as they are, I always 
consequently owed a 
One of the first visits we paid to S. Maria Mag- 
giore was on the afternoon of Christmas-day. The 
scene was very striking ; the afternoon sun stream- 
ing through crimson curtains, and blending with 
the light of hundreds of candles. The church was 
thronged with lower-class Romans; monks and 
students, black, white, brown, gray, blue, violet, 
and scarlet (as a long array of tonsured heads, each 
with the colour of the robe noted against it in my 
00 ish, w n 8 e 
night at St Peter's, hearing the Midnight 
and the Pastorale, and everything else at 
which duty-going sight-seers think themselves 
bound to be present. 
fully in our own comfortable (filled, in the 
rustling fashion of Roman beds, with maize husks), 
and had only gone to St Peter’s in the pleasant 
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ABOUT GREAT ST MARY AND SOME LESSER ST MARIES. 


Chambers's 
Oct. 14, 1865.] 
The object which had brought all these people 


together was the sacred Culla, or some boards from 


the manger at Bethlehem, which are 
beneath the altar of the Sistine , and at 
Christmas are exhibited to the gaze of faithful 


in a shrine of crystal and silver. I rather envied 
the dear lady in our who was so im 
by the ancient look of the pieces of wood, that she 
: to cherish a belief, or rather a wish to believe, 
that they actually were what they professed to be. 
At the close of a long musical service, in which 
the voices of Mustafa and his fellow-singers of the 
choir rang forth from their gilt cage as fresh 
unwearied as though they had not been singi 
(and that without the support of any ps 
all that morning and all the previous night, the 
culla was borne forth in solerhn procession to make 
the round of the church, with an umbrella of mag- 
archbi ing to 
alicia churches, there are no seats in 
§. Maria Maggiore, and the square bases of the 
Ionic columns are consequently at a premium ; 
they make a perch not to be despised when no 
other is to be had. I had secured an eligible 
corner of one near the high-altar, at an early stage 
of the proceedings, but was weakly induced to give 
it up to a tired acquaintance, stand on about 
an inch and a half of the narrow part. Just as the 
procession approached, my heels slipped on the 
marble, and I was within an ace of falling flat upon 
the pavement just before the sacred culla. Had I 
not retained my balance by a wonderful tic 
effort, it would have been considered that I, a 
heretic from beyond the seas, was an involuntary 
witness to the veracity of the relic ; and I should 
have been seized upon as one of the seven ’verts 
(put what prefix you like, con or per) who de rigueur 
must be made annually to the Romish faith. Dis- 
tinction in that line, however, did not await me. 
Memories of another afternoon t in 8. 
Maria Maggiore come into my mind. pamaum 
a high day—the Wednesday in Holy-Week—when 
we turned our steps thither to see what was going 
on. We left the crowded, protracted funzione at 
St Peter’s and the Sistine to those who had enough 
patience to endure them, as well as sufficient taste 
music and for to enjoy ; and 
ter going peaceably to our own service) wan- 
(ered various where we thought we 
were likel 
the crowds o ing, i i ies, 
who, with an on their pon on tickets in their 
hands, throng the neighbourhood of the Vatican. 


Easter would be looked upon as a mauvais sujet ; 
and in order to be admitted to the sacrament, he 


time of it that special Wedn 
the confessionals were constant] 
tans and officials connected wi 


the weight of their accumulated sins. Th 
choristers, in their lo 
standing chattering and 


fatiguing | down 


to see more characteristic phases of 


On this occasion, we found general confession going 
forward. Any Catholic who did not communicate at 


must be furnished with a certificate that he has 
priests, therefore, at S. Maria iore a 
esday afternoon, and 
ull. The sacris- 
the church were 
going through a very brief form of ww off 
e little 


violet cassocks, were 
together ; and 


rejoin his companions, taking up the jest aj 

ently where it had been The contain’ 
who had come in from the Cam to undergo 


this periodical cleansing, seemed much more 


a with the solemnity of the duty which 
brought them there. Parties of strapping, 
stalwart-looking young fellows, in blue home-spun 
jackets and long gaiters, stood leaning against one 
of the marble columns, or sitting on its base, wait- 
ing patiently, with grave simple faces, till one of 
their pe fresh from receiving ghostly counsel 
and absolution, had risen from the pavement where 
he had been kneeling beside them; and then 
picking up their bundles and long sticks, they all 
walked quietly away together. 
After watching similar groups for some time 
with much interest, our attention was attracted by 
a chair of state with the insignia of a cardinal 
above it, placed against the about half-way 
one of the aisles. A space surrounding it 
was railed in by benches, the sole occupant of 
which was a wild bewildered-looking t of 
some thirty-five or forty years of age. inquir- 
ing what these preparations meant, we learned 
that within an hour the Cardinal Grand Peniten- 
iary was to be there to hear the confession of such 
as committed sins too great to be absolved 
by an ordinary priest. For some time we con- 
tinued to wander about the church, ever and anon 
ways ing the poor itent twisting hi 
about uneasily on his penal and casting anxious 
glances over his shoulder towards the door. Was 
it very hard-hearted to secure meanwhile a fur- 
tive portrait ? 

At le the great centre-doors were thrown 
open, we hastened to secure a coign of van- 
tage on the base of a friendly pillar close to the 
scene of the coming ceremony, while in swept, in 
long procession, the cardinal and his train. y 
went ae to the high-altar, where brief homage 
was offered, and thence speedily made their way to 
the spot where the criminal and ourselves awaited 
them, The cardinal (whose usual garb of scarlet 
was exchanged for mourning robes of violet with a 
a on the throne ; and all the 
ch dignitaries who could find room crowded 
themselves into the benches, which formed a hollow 
square, sitting as close together as avadavats on a 
perch. Then began a scene strange fo our unaceu 
tomed eyes. The priests and officials successively 
left their seats, and knelt for a moment before the 
cardinal, who touched each Ma ope the head with a 
gilded wand. When they all undergone this 
ceremony, and returned to their places, it seemed as 
if the whole crowd assembled in the church was 
i the cardinal’s chair, each 

use to receive the same 
me accolade, e of the cardinal’s footmen, 
who stood close to the pillar on whose base I was 
mounted, and who was trimmed all over with his 
master’s coat of arms, woven into the braid with 


with a mo 


expound to me what was going 
touch of the golden wand, he said, absolved the 
recipient from venial offences. 


ughing 
first one and then another would leave the group, 
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| which 1 was covered, cInd y undertook 
hen all, except ourselves, seemed to have 
faa under the rod, a slight townified-looking 
whom we had not before seen, slipped from ; 
out of the crowd, and knelt beside the cardinal 
His rapidly-whispered confession was soon over, 
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and he di as he came ; and then was the 


animal caught in the toils. He knelt in the grow- 
ing dusk on the steps before the chair of state, and 
from his breast, presented it to 
the cardi My courteous lackey told me it was 
a letter from the man’s parish-priest setting forth 
his crime. When it was read, a low-toned dialogue 
ensued between the Grand Penitentiary in his 
violet robes and the poor culprit who knelt at his 
feet. The cardinal laid his hand affectionately on 
the coarse blue jacket, and spoke long and 
earnestly to = before he gave him his 
hand to kiss, dismissed him. e looked a 
worthy, kindly old man, and I did “4 he was 
giving him real true good advice as to the way of 
restoration for the erring; and meanwhile the 
darkness gathered and ered, and the mournful 
pleading notes of the Miserere wailed forth from 
the distant choir ; and at any rate, two hearts there 

ever it was, 0 r cringing wretch might 
med, and his iniquity, however deep, might be 
id. It seemed ul to our English ideas that 


the poor man should be exposed in the hour of his 


The next day in St Peter's we again saw the 
Cardinal Gran 


y: 
people presented themselves to be touched by the 
ibe wand, the emptiness of the ceremony became 
excessively wearisome—a mere dead form without 
irit. 
often to be seen in operation 
at St Peter’s. At intervals all round the northern 
transept are to be seen confessionals with the 
names of various nations inscribed upon them— 
*Pro Italica Li ’*Pro Hispanica Li &e. 
All readers of Hawthorne’s wondrous Remance of 
Transformation will remember how the legend 
‘Pro lica Lingua’ seemed to the poor bewil- 
dered Hilda as a voice calling upon her to lay down 
her burden, and be at peace. m some of these 
wooden tabernacles, a wand occasionally protrudes, 
in sign that the priest is within, ready to exercise 
his function. 
I must relate one more visit to Santa Maria 
iore. A fri who knew our weakness for 
the feline race, one day told us that in that church 
there resided a cat, which, at the word of command, 
went heels over head. We wee not the slightest 
credence in this statement, but at once set it down 
as a ‘Roman pearl,’ as we used to call the innu- 
merable fictitious rts which are always current 
in Rome. Nevertheless, the next day at luncheon, 
we made a neat little parcel of slices of chicken, 
armed with which we took our afternoon walk up 
the street of the Four Fountains to Santa Maria 
iore. When we reached the church, I found 
I really not the courage to ask for pussy, so 
is a man sweeping the choir, accom- 
oanted by a little d This I thought a propi- 
tious opening, 80 ith entered into discourse 
with him. 


‘ Buon giorno—is this the d 

‘Si, it always lives 

‘ And is there also a cat ?’ 

‘O yes; a very clever cat, that knows how to 
fare la riverenza. 

So saying, he threw down his broom, and hunted 
uP the sacristan. That worthy conducted us into 

e Sistine Chapel, and pulled out of a dark corner, 
where the creature was taking its siesta, a large 
black and white cat. He set it on the ground, 
where it stood sleepy and dazed, and said: ‘ Fate la 
riverenza ! To our surprise, puss 
put down its b black head on = marble 
pavement, threw up its heels into the air, and 
tumbled solemnly over. We ‘divided ourselves 
into four’ (according to M. Tépfer), to applaud this 
feat, and the little dog circulated triumphantly 
around us on its hinder legs, either s ee | 
in our delight, or with an eye to the slices o 
chicken, with which we forthwith regaled the 
cat, who munched them with dignified composure ; 
while the heart of the sacristan was gladdened with 
a silver likeness of Pio Nono. 

The last time we walked through the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore (and only those who have 
been in Rome can tell the sadness of those farewell 
walks), we saw the sacristan sitting on the base of 
one of the pillars reading a large book, which 
rested on his knees, supported by a plump black 
and white cushion, which proved, on closer inspec- 
tion, to be no other than our friend the cat. 


of the church? 


THE DEAD. 


Lay her softly on the bier, 
In white, as fits a maiden, 
Lead the tresses round her ear, 
With stars of jasmine laden. 


Strew flowers with their leafy stalks 
Upon her quiet bosom ; 

No more along the garden-walks 
*T will bend to meet the blossom. 


Hushed as noon in summer be ; 
Glide on lightest paces ; 
around we cannot see 
Sit with silent faces. 


Death has kissed those waxen lips, 
And set his smile upon them, 
Sign to Nature, as she steps : 

Past her, he hath won them. 


And his Angels watch around, 
With serenest glances, 

Awing from the holy ground 
Time and Life’s advances. 
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i” turn of our poor friend, who all this time had been 
of pinching his battered felt hat, and shifting from 
sf one foot to another, and looking like some wild | 
| 
rg soul’s agony to the gaze of hundreds of curious | 
| unsympathising spectators ; but at the same time 
oo) there was a reality in the transaction, compared 
e: "| with the hollowness and pretence of many of the 
a Romish ceremonials, which touched me deeply. 
i receive confessions; but as no special penitent a 
i 
| 
ala 
Wa 
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